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In the year 1671, Thomas Batts and several otheT persons 
traveled from the falls of the Appomattox, the present site of Pe¬ 
tersburg, Va„ acting under a commission from Governor Berkley, 
to explore the country west of the Blue Ridge mountains and the 
South Sea. 

It is worthy of notice that at the time this expedition was under¬ 
taken it was helieved that the waters flowing westward beyond the 
Appalachian mountains emptied into the South Sea. 

This was the first effort made to explore the country west of th< 
Blue Ridge, of which any record has been preserved. 


A journal of this expedition was made by Thomas Batts, one oi 
the company. The first entry in this journal is as follows: 

“A commission being granted the Hon. Maj. Gen. Wood foi 
ye finding out of the ebbing and flowing of ye waters behind th< 
mountains in order to the discovery of the South Sea: Thomas 
ati». I bourns Wood, Robert Fallen, accompanied by Perachnte, « 
great man or the Appomnttox Indiana, and Jack Nesan, formerly 
servant to Majr. Onl, Wood, with five horses, set forward from 
Appomattox town in Va., and about eight of the clock in the mom- 
ln<r l-ing Krvdny Soptr. 1st. 1671, and traveling about forty miles, 
up Uietr quarter* and found they had traveled from Okene- 
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“The Governor had graving irons, but could not grave anvthmc 
ffie stones were so hard- I graved my name on a tree by the river¬ 
side, and the Governor hurried a bottle with a paper enclosed on 
which he writ that he took possession of this place in the name 
and for Eng Geo. 1st. of England. We had a good dinner, and 
after it we got the men together, and loaded all their arms’ and 
we drank the Eng’s health in champaign and fired a volley, the 
Princess’s health in'Burgundy and fired a volley, and in claret 
and fired a volley. We drank the Governor's health and fired an¬ 
other volley. We had several sorts of liquers, via. Virginia Red 
Wine and White Wine, Esquebangh, brandy, shrub, rum, cham¬ 
paign, cavory, punch water, cider, etc. 

“We called the highest mountain Mount George and the one we 
crossed over Mount Spotewood.” 

Governor Spotewood, from the fertility of the soil, gave the 
name of Euphrates to the river (now Shenandoah), and he be¬ 
lieved the same emptied into the great lakes and flowed northward. 

The Governor, upon his return to Williamsburg, instituted the 
Order of the Golden-Shoe, and presented to each of the gentlemen 
accompanying him a small horse-shoe made of gold inscribed with 
the motto: Sic jurat transcenderc montes, “Thus he swears to cross 
the mountains.” 

Governor Spotewood, in a letter written in 1716, says: “The 
chief aim of my expedition over the great mountains in 1716 was 
to satisfy myself whether it was practicable to come to the lakes.” 

The country thus described was a part of Sussex county, the 
western boundary of which was undefined. Spotsylvania was 
formed from Sussex in 1720, Orange from Spotsylvania in 1734, 
all of said counties including the territory now within the bounds 
of this county. 

All this information is necessary to a history of Washington 
county, because Washington county was formed from the territory 
»t arc now dialing with, and, for the better reason, that the pro¬ 
moter* of our early settlements and the founders of our early gov¬ 
ernment came from the Valley of Virginia. 

In tin* year 1720, two men named Mackey and Soilings explored 
the Valley of Virginia. 

John Peter Sailings, one of tho two explorer* of the valley 
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this immediate section as early , 
Withers, in his history ent: 
scribes the captivity of Sailings; 
“Sailings,” he says, “was taj 


tthweat Virginia, me-nse. 

^Indians and passed throngl 
“Border Warfare,” thus d( 


a band- of II 


a party of Cherokces, he went on a hooting ex 
licks of Kentucky and was there captured by 
Indians, with whom the Cherokees were at war 
Kaskaskia, and adopted into the family of a squaw ^h^s™ 
had been killed. While with these Indians he severd times ae 
companied them down the Mississippi river, below the mouth of 
the Arkansas, and once to the Gulf of Mexico! 

The Spaniards in Louisiana, desiring an interpreter, purchased 
him of his Indian mother, and some of them took him’to Canada. 
He was there redeemed by the Trench Governor of that province, 
who sent him to the Dutch settlement in New York, whence he 
made his way home after an absence of six years. 

The earliest visit to this section of Virginia by an Anglo-Saxon 
of which we have any record or knowledge was made by Dority, a 
citizen of Eastern Virginia, who in the year 1690 visited the Chero¬ 
kee Indians in their home, sonth of the Little Tennessee, and 
traded with them. There can be no reasonable doubt that from 
a very early period, long preceding the making of a permanent 
settlement by the white man in this section, many of the citizens 
of Virginia living east of the mountains carried oi 
stances, an active trade with the Indians living sout 
Tenncsaee and in Kentucky. 

Thi« section waa uninhabitated by the Indians for many years 
■ous to the explorations of the white man, and the wilderness 
full of game of almost all kinds. Their flesh was valuable, 
the skin, and furs taken in one season by a single hunter would 
m . n . hundreds of dollars, and thus many daring hunters 
■wr* induced to visit Uiia section long before any white man thought 
of settling the land*. 

In confirmation of this idea Mr. Vaughan, of Amelia comity, 

to WO a. . peek...... .,.h a number of lnd.au trader, to the Chen> 
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The last hunter's cabin he Baw as he traveled from Amelia 
county, Va., to East Tennessee was on Otter river, a branch of 
Staunton river, now in Bedford county. The route he traveled 
was an old trading path following closely the location of the Buck¬ 
ingham road to a point where it strikes the Stage Hoad in Bote¬ 
tourt county; thence nearly upon the ground which the Stage 
Hoad occupies, crossing New Hiver at Inglis’ Ferry; thence to 
Seven Mile Ford on the Holston; thence to the left of the road 
which formed the old Stage Hoad; thence on to the North Fork 
of Holston, above Long Island in Tennessee, crossing it where 
the Stage Hoad formerly crossed it, and on into the heart of Ten- 

This hunter’s trail, or Indian trace, was an old path when he 
first saw it, and he continued to travel the same until 1754, trad¬ 
ing with the Indians. 

In the year 1730, John and Isaac Van Meter obtained from Gov¬ 
ernor Gooch, of Virginia, a patent for forty thousand acres of land 
to be located in the lower valley, and this warrant was sold in 1731 
to Joist Hite, of Pennsylvania, who, in 1738, brought his family 
and sixteen other families and located a few miles south of the 
present site of Winchester, Va., and this is generally believed to 
be the first settlement by a white man west of the Blue Kidge. 

Emigration to this new land was rapid, and soon reached beyond 
the confines of Hite’s possessions. - , 

About the time of the Hite settlement John Lewis, Peter Sai¬ 
lings and --Mackey made settlements in the valley. Lev™ 

X on Lewis’ creek near the present site of Staunton, Sailings, 
2E forks of james river and Mackey, at Buffalo Gap. 

Within less than one year the population of 
the settlement made by «■ considerable, so rapid was the 

portion Of Virginia had tocontend 

Utks Obtained by - 

of land, and such grantors were usually ia 

V . ’ "...l » patent for the “Manor of Beverly, 

‘hundred and eighteen thouaund and ninety-one acres 
Z Z^Z ^Lut, .? Orange between the great mounts 



on the River Sherando, and on September 7, 1736, William 
rl.y, of Essex, became the owner of the entire grant, 
is patent covered most of the tine lands in the Valley of Vir_ 
near Staunton and Waynesboro, and soon thereafter Gov- 


Each of the grants above described was to become absolute, pro¬ 
vided the patentees succeeded in settling a given number of families 
thereon in the time named in the grant, and as a result the paten¬ 
tees, Hite, Beverly and Borden, solicited and obtained settlers 
from America and Europe. 


Benjamin Borden, upon the receipt of his grant, immediately 
visited England, and in 1737 returned with a hundred families, 
among whom were the McDowells, Crawfords, McClures, Alex¬ 
anders, Walkers, Moores, Matthews and many others, the found¬ 
ers of many of Virginia’s distinguished families. 

In 1738, the counties of Frederick and Augusta were formed out 
of Orange. The territories embraced within these two counties in¬ 
cluded all of Virginia west of the Blue Ridge and was, almost with¬ 
out exception, a howling wilderness occupied by the Indians and 
wild beasts. It is evident from the statement contained in the act 
establishing Auguste county that there had been a rapid and con¬ 
siderable increase of the population in the valley. 

The act establishing the county of Auguste provided that the 
organization of the county should take place when the Governor 
and Council should think there was a sufficient number of inhabi- 

























Carolina and running to the westward and to the north seas to 
include the said quantity, with four years’ time to locate said land 
and make return of surveys. 

The “Ohio Company” employed Christopher Gist, one of the 
most noted surveyors of that time, to go, as soon as possible, to the 
westward of the Great Mountains, and to carry with him such a 
numlier of men as he thought necessary, in order to search out and 
discover the lands upon the river Ohio and other adjoining branches 
of the Mississippi, down as low as the Great Falls thereof, now 
toraisville, Kentucky. 

Hf was also directed to observe the passes through the mountains, 
to take an exact account of the soil and products of the lands, the 
*»dth and depth of the rivers, the falls belonging to them, the 
“ >UT ** and tourings of the rivers and mountains, and to ascertain 
“hiii Indium inhabitatod them, with their strength and numbers. 

J'uriuant to hi* instructions, ho set out from the old town on 
'to IWhuu river, in Morylund, in October, 1750, and bpent many 
<Ujrs uo tl* laud* south of the Ohio river, in the present State 
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Augusta County 


B —tUGUSTA COUNTY was indeed the spear- 
| head in the advance of Virginia civilization 
to the West. Not only did it lie immedi- 
| ately in th e P at ^ that advance, but 
ta county for a number of years included within 
AUg wn boundaries all of Kentucky and the Northwest 
T rritory. Maps of Au S usta drawn in that period 
howed the regions which now are West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and the 
western part of Pennsylvania, and the Great Lakes 
were on its border. 

In Augusta County the tide of migration from the 
Chesapeake Bay country met its first counter-current, 
for already the Scotch-Irish had come into this area 
after brief sojourns in Pennsylvania, and had gained 
considerable foothold before the county became a 
county and before settlers came in from Eastern Vir¬ 
ginia to help furnish population for enormous land 
grants from the Colonial Governors to wealthy citizens 


of their acquaintance. 

The first settler in Augusta was John Lewis, a re¬ 
markable man of whom more will be said later. e 
cj me in i 732 . By 1738 so many settlers had come in 
,rom Virginia cast of the mountains, from Per * ns y 
Ylni * and from Europe that the General Assembly 
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twelve 


aside Augusta as a county and gave it a name. But it 
was not until 1745 that there was set U P a government 


for it. . 

The story of Augusta s settlement is as interesting as 
its subsequent history. Here were amalgamated several 
sets of hardy people who were to play an enormous 
part in pushing back the frontiers, beating back the 
French, the Indians and finally the British, and many 
were the families from Augusta whose descendants are 
scattered from the Alleghany Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In 1730 the Governor of Virginia granted 40,000 
acres in the Valley of Virginia to a man named Isaac 
Vanmeter. In 1732 Joist Hite with a party of pioneers 
came up the valley of the Shenandoah to settle upon 
this grant, and with them came John Lewis, who 
settled and built his home about a mile east of the 
present city of Staunton. In 1733 the Governor issued 
a patent for 5,000 acres to a German named Stover 
further down the Valley, and in 1736 he granted 
William Beverley, of Essex, Sir John Randolph, of the 
City of Williamsburg, Richard Randolph, of Henrico, 
and John Robinson, of King and Queen, 118,491 acres, 
which included the site of Staunton and was known as 
Beverley Manor, the name still being retained in the 


modern magisterial district which was a part of it. 
The other grantees relinquished their interests to 
Beverley the day after the patent was granted. 

I o carry still further the picture of the land grants 
^ ic ad so much to do with the settlement of Augus- 
whoha"^’ 311 I '‘"y |lshman name d Benjamin Burden, 
come to America as an agent of Lord Fairfax, 


AUGUSTA COUNTY 

granted 500,000 acres by Governor Gooch, which 
w erty extended from the southern line of Beverley 
f^nor southward and included a large part of Augusta 
d Rockbridge Counties. The condition of Burden’s 
a "ant wa s that he was t0 settle 100 famiIie s upon the 
fand within ten years, and this he had accomplished in 
t he year 1737- 

In the meantime Lord Fairfax, under patent of 
James II, held all that part of Virginia known as the 
Northern Neck, and he claimed for his western bound¬ 
ary a line from the head of the Rappahannock, be¬ 
lieved to have been in the Blue Ridge, to the head of 
the Potomac, believed to have been in the Alleghanies. 
Thus he claimed the lower Shenandoah Valley and, as 
a result, the upper, or southern, part of the Valley of 
Virginia was populated more rapidly than the lower, 
the settlers fearing complications in land titles. 

Vigorous efforts were made by all of these grantees 
of land to induce settlement, and because of the excep¬ 
tional beauty and fertility of the country, which had 
been glowingly described by Governor Spotswood and 
his gentlemen when they first visited the Valley in 1716, 
there was rapid migration to this beautiful area. With 
this brief resume of the principal land grants as a 
background, the story of Augusta County may be told 
in detail. 

John Lewis, a truly remarkable man from the North 
Ireland, may very properly be called the Father of 
Augusta County. Not only was he its first settler, com- 
‘"S to the county in 173a with his wife and four of his 
h»c suns, all of whom were distinguished officers in the 
Ftcnch and Indian War and the Revolution, but his 
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wisdom and personal influence had much to do with 
shaping the destiny of the little colony west of the Blue 
Ridge. He had to flee from Ireland because of his 
manly resistance to tyranny, made his way to Pennsyl¬ 
vania and there for a number of months awaited his 
family. They joined him in 1732 and he made his way 
to Augusta. 

John Lewis and his descendants have played so large 
a part in the history of his County, State and Nation, 
and the story of the affair which sent him from Ireland 
to America is so thrilling that it should be inserted 
here. The following account is from the Virginia 
Historical Register for 1851 and was written by John 
H. Peyton from information derived orally from 
William I. Lewis, of Campbell County, member of 
Congress in 1817 and a grandson of John Lewis. He, 
in turn, had received it from his father, Colonel Wil¬ 
liam Lewis, of Sweet Springs, who died in 1812 at the 
age of eighty-five: 

“John Lewis was a native of Ireland, and was descended from 
French Protestants who emigrated from France to Ireland in 1685, 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to avoid the persecutions to 
which the Protestants, to which sect of religion they belonged, were 
subjected during the reign of Louis XIV. John Lewis intermarried 
with Margaret Lynn, also a native of Ireland, but descended of 
Scottish ancestors—the Lynns, of Loch Lynn, so famous in Scottish 
dan legends. 

“John Lewis, in Ireland, occupied a respectable position in what is 
•here called the middle daaa of society. He was the holder of a free¬ 
hold lease for three lives upon a valuable farm in the County of 
Itunrg.l and Province of Ulster, obtained upon equal terms and fair 
equivalents fiom one of the Irish nobility, who was an upright and 
hunoi.w, man. ,„j , ht owlwr 0 ( the reversion. This lease-hold 
atut. Will, his Wife's marriage portion, enabled the young couple to 










heavy libations of wine) from the effects produced by the sudden, 
solemn and impressive manner of his injured tenant. He began to 

"I-cave me! Leave me! You rebel! You villain!' To this 
abuse Lewis replied calmly as follows: 

" ‘Sir, you may save yourself this useless ebullition of passion- ' 
i> extremely silly and ridiculous. 1 have effected the object of »y 
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^Uefonte, because of a bold spring at that point. It 
f'Ld p^t ^ Fort Lewis, and this half-dwelling, 
^fortress withstood the savages until the country 
l sufficiently populous for the people to defy 
heir enemies. Lewis and other early settlers showed 
Lch tact in dealing with the aborigines, and these men 
who might almost be called men without a country 
governed themselves according to the laws of common 
S ense and handled their affairs for a number of years 
without any regularly constituted government. 

A few years after John Lewis came to Augusta he 
made a trip to Williamsburg and there met Benjamin 
Burden. He invited Burden to come back to Belle- 
fonte with him for a visit and the Englishman came, 


spending several months making himself agreeable and 
hunting with John Lewis’ sons, Thomas, Andrew and 


William. On one of their hunting expeditions they 
captured a buffalo calf, which Burden carried back to 
Williamsburg as a gift to Governor Gooch. The 
Governor was so pleased that this gift played a large 
part in his granting Burden the 500,000 acres men¬ 
tioned above. 


Burden went abroad to obtain settlers for his grant 
and in 1737 returned with the 100 families required. 
Among them were the McDowells, Crawfords, Me¬ 
tres, Alexanders, Wallaces, Moores, Mathews and 
other founders of families which became distinguished. 
Because of the activities of the proprietors of Beverley 
Manor and the Burden grant and of other grantees, 
w ho advertised for settlers throughout the Colonies and 
•n Europe, the number of settlements increased rapidly, 
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Accordingly, in 1738, a_ 
provided for the estab!ishment'of’nvn ^^ Assct nhl, 
the Blue Ridge, Frederick being a "** 

Augusta. They were to include all the ter C ,° Unty 0< 
of the Blue Ridge “at present deemed to be !” 7 West 
the county of Orange lying on the northwest side^ 
top of the said mountains, extending thence north! , 
westerly and southerly beyond the said mounuf n8 t n 
the uttermost limits of Virginia.” The “uttermoT, 
limits of Virginia was the Mississippi, beyond which 
were the French possessions known as Louisiana. 

It was further provided that the two new counties 
should remain a part of the county of Orange and 
Parish of St. Mark until there should be a sufficient 
number of inhabitants for setting up an independent 
government. In the act of 1738 Augusta was given its 
name, presumably for Princess Augusta, wife of Fred¬ 
erick Lewis, Prince of Wales, a daughter of Frederick 
II, Duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

Seven years later, in 1745, the county government of 
Augusta was organized with the present city of Staun¬ 
ton as the county seat. Augusta was not reduced to its 
present bounds until 1790. Staunton was incorporated 
in 1761 and named for Lady Staunton, the wife 0 
Governor William Gooch. The first courthouse was 
built in 1745 on the present court green, and the court 
house which now stands there was completed in 1 37 - 
The first clerk’s office was at Port Republic and, due 
often traveled by the Kings Att F 
Gabriel Jones, and the other lawyers, the road by 
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Asylum through New Hope is still referred 


W Lawyers’ Lane. 

w *? ; a rly story Of Augusta roughly may be divided 
1 *T ee periods of seven years. John Lewis fled from 
tn sev£n years later Augusta County was 
ed in I 73 8 ; in another severl y ea « the County 
f °vernment was set up in 1745; at the expiration of 
i° n not j,er seven-year period Governor Robert Din- 
s ., die C ame to Virginia in 1752, and from that time 
T ard the story of the settlements in Augusta became 
®uch more closely connected with that of the Colony 
of Virginia. 

The rapid settlement of Augusta is not surprising, 
considering the efforts which were made to induce 
settlement and the remarkable beauty and fertility of 
the region. Here were nurtured a set of men to a large 
extent uninfluenced by established government and 
church and largely free from the more objectionable 
traditions which had come down from feudal times in 
Europe. A hardy race of men developed, jealous of 
their liberties, self-reliant and brave to the core. Citi- 
zens of Augusta played an enormous part in the long 
struggles against the savages, the French, and finally 
the English. 

The Scotch and Irish immigration to America fol 
lowed the siege of Londonderry, the escape ofi King 
James to France, and the acceptance of the British 
throne by William and Mary. For fifty years there 
Wa * an exodus of Presbyterians from Ireland to mel j* 
u ^ing lured to the new country where they mig 
'■‘‘ape paying tythes to the Church of England, 
feibytcrians were first to come into Augusta, and 
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Colonial government of Virginia, anxious to seat a 
white population west of the Blue Ridge, was lenient 
in enforcing the rules of the Established Church up on 
Presbyterians and other dissenters in the Valley. 

The Scotch-Irish migration to the Valley of Virginia 
was of transcendent importance. Most of these stern 
covenanters were from Ulster, in the north of Ireland 
just across from Scotland. An eminent historian has 
said of those who came to Virginia “The Scotch-Irish 
were so afraid of God, that this fear left in their hearts 
no room for fear of mortal man.” 

Perhaps even more important than the intermingling 
of blood was the kinship in spirit between them and 
those who had settled in eastern Virginia. When the 
tragedy of fratricidal war broke out in 1861, the 
Scotch-Irish Stonewall Jackson and J. E. B. Stuart 
rode on the right hand and on the left of that gentlest 
and greatest of the Cavaliers, Robert E. Lee. 

From the Scotch-Irish of the Valley also came Gen. 
Samuel Houston, the Alexanders, John C. Breckin¬ 
ridge, Thomas H. Benton, William C. Preston, John J. 
Crittenden, Gen. Wade Hampton and Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston, and hundreds of other men of distinction 
could be named. Of the same stock, but from lower 
down the Valley, came the two celebrated Revolution¬ 
ary heroes, Col. Daniel Morgan and Col. William 
Crawford. The former was one of the most colorful 
as well as intrepid officers in the Continental Army- 
The brilliant career of the latter ended in 1782 when 
he was captured by the Indians and burned at the stake. 

The first regular Presbyterian minister in the county 
was the Rev. John Craig, who was sent by the Presby- 
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f n( ponegal in 1739, an d he ultimately became the 
of Tinkling Spring and Augusta churches. He 
f >St °me need his ministry at the Old Stone Church, on 
C V. alley Turnpike about eight miles north of Staun- 
* which was built in 1740. 

In the act of I73 8 establishing Augusta, the Parish 
/Augusta also was erected, but Augusta remained a 
I °trt of the Parish of St. Mark until seven yean later. 

I ff 2 seems, however, that the Church of England was 
ever particularly strong in Augusta in Colonial times, 

| whereas other denominations flourished. In addition 
to the Presbyterians, there were active congregations of 
Methodists, German Lutherans and Baptists. The Rev. 
Joseph Doddridge, D. D., an Episcopal clergyman 
who visited western Virginia and eastern Ohio and 
wrote of religious conditions there in the period from 
1763 to 1783, said: “The Episcopal Church, which 
ought to have been foremost in gathering their scat¬ 
tered flocks, had been the last and done the least of any 
Christian community in the evangelical work. Taking 
the western country in its whole extent, at least one- 
half of its population was originally of Episcopalian 
parentage, but for want of a ministry of their own, they 
have associated with other communities.” 

John Wilson served as a member of the House of 
Burgesses from Augusta for twenty-seven consecutive 
years, except for a brief interim in 17541 when he was 
serving as a surveyor. 

Members of the Burgesses were as follows: 1748- 
'754, John Wilson, John Madison; 17SS. John Madt- 
7": James Patton; i 7SS -i7S8, John Wilson, Gabriel 

Jont> ; '758-1761:. Iohn Wilson, Israel Christian; 17O5- 
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1768, John Wilson, William Preston; 1769-17^ j oh 
Wilson, Gabriel Jones; 1772, John Wilson, Samuel 
McDowell; 1773, Samuel McDowell, Charles Lewis 
(Wilson died in that year) ; 1774, Samuel McDowell 
Charles Lewis; 1775, Charles Lewis (killed in battle)’ 
George Matthews, Samuel McDowell. 

In the conventions of 1775 were, March, Thomas 
Lewis, Samuel McDowell; July, Thomas Lewis 
Samuel McDowell, John Harvie, George Rootes; De¬ 
cember, Thomas Lewis and Samuel McDowell. 

In the convention of 1776 were Thomas Lewis and 
Samuel McDowell. 

The rival claims of Virginia and the French Govern¬ 
ment to the vast lands west of the Alleghanies which 
were then a part of Augusta County could not but lead 
to trouble. The French had a line of forts from New 
Orleans to Quebec, one of the most important being 
Fort du Quesne, where Pittsburgh now stands. Pre¬ 
vious to any acts of open hostility, the English sought to 
strengthen their claims to the western country by 
throwing a large white population into it by means of 
land companies. The Ohio Company was granted 
500,000 acres on the south side of the Ohio between the 
Monongahela and the Kanawha. The Greenbrier 
Company, with John Lewis at its head, was granted 
100,000 acres on the Greenbrier River. The Loyal 
Company, in 1749, was granted 800,000 acres. In 1751 
John Lewis and his son Andrew, who later became the 
celebrated general, surveyed the Greenbrier tract. 

The French understood these designs and strength¬ 
ened their fortifications. A company of French soldiers 
was sent ai far south as the Miami River, and here 
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d a clash in which there was bloodshed in 1752, 
“‘’^marked the beginning of the long contest which 
'id ultimately in the loss to France of all her 
r 'tories east of the Mississippi. 

the time the county government of Augusta 

A et up in 1745’ the militia was organized, and John 
Wa5 ; s was colonel. This organization was in keeping 
kff 1 ,e general regulations of militia all the way from 
Massachusetts to Georgia. Under existing laws, the 
1 mmander of the militia was required to list all males 
Ibove the age of twenty-one. The men were to be 
thoroughly armed, and each militiaman was required 
to keep at his house at all times a pound of gunpowder 
and four of bullets. The commander was empowered 
to require all militiamen to go armed to their respective 
churches when it was deemed necessary. 

When Governor Dinwiddie arrived in 1752 he saw 
that trouble with the French was impending and went 
into warlike preparations on a wider scale, determined 
to maintain the English claim to the country west of 
the mountains. Dinwiddie, in 1753, commissioned the 
young surveyor, George Washington, to go to t e 
French headquarters near Pittsburg and demand t at 
the French leave. This they refused to do, informing 
Washington that it was their purpose to destroy every 
English settlement in the West. When Washington 
brought his report to Williamsburg in January, i754> 
'’‘tginia proceeded to raise a regiment under 0 one 
Joshua Fry, of Albemarle, with Washington as lieu- 
•OttM-coloncl. 

Eh« entuinu . 1 uh H wish the French and their n- 
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dian allies are briefly outlined here only for the reason 
that Augusta men played such prominent parts in them 

Col. Fry died and Washington succeeded to the 
command of the Virginians early in the campaign. 
After a victory over a French and Indian force at a 
place called Redstone, Washington built Fort Neces¬ 
sity. The enemy force of about 1,000 assaulted the fort. 
After nine hours of fierce fighting, the French com¬ 
mander sent a flag of truce, extolled the bravery of the 
Virginians, and offered to treat for the surrender of 
the place on honorable terms, which was accepted. 
This was known as the Battle of Great Meadows, and 
was fought July 3, 1753. 

The British government now saw war was inevitable, 
and encouraged the Colonies to form a union among 
themselves. This was done, and a plan of action was 
signed by the agents of the leading northern colonies 
and Maryland in 1754. Early in 1735 the Colonies 
attacked the French at four different points, Nova 
Scotia, Crown Point, Niagara and on the Ohio River. 

The campaign on the Ohio was under the command 
of General Edward Braddock, who arrived from Eng¬ 
land in February with two Royal regiments. Virginia 
raised 800 men to join Braddock, who arrived at 
Alexandria, then called Bellhaven, and appointed 
Washington as his aide-de-camp. Three of John 
Lewis’ sons were in this campaign. Thomas Lewis was 
sent with his company to Greenbrier to build a stock¬ 
ade fort, while Andrew and William Lewis helped 
Washington in saving the remnants of the British army 
at Braddock’s defeat. It is impossible to estimate ho" 
f nA 1 
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parent governments put an end to this unnatural st 
of affairs when Great Britain formally declared ^ 
against France May 9, 1756, which opened the French 
and Indian War, in which most of Europe, North 
America, the East and West Indies were engaged, and 
was coincident with the Seven Years War in Europe 
Royal troops were sent over and Virginia contributed 
1,600 men to cooperate, with Washington as colonel 
Adam Stephen, as lieutenant colonel, and Andrew 
Lewis as major. 

For another two years the French were highly suc¬ 
cessful, but in the campaigns of 1758 to 1760 the British 
were victorious on all fronts, with the result that 
Canada fell into their hands. The Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, agreed upon in November, 1762, ended the war. 

The controversy over the western boundary line be¬ 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania became acute under 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, and John Penn, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. In fact it continued until 
after the Revolution when the extension of the Mason 
and Dixon line was agreed upon by Virginia in 1784. 
This line had been surveyed in the period from 1763 
to 1767 by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, of 
London. Its western extension was agreed upon in 
1779 and the whole matter was settled in 1784. 

The Treaty of Fontainbleau did not bring peace to 
the Virginia frontiers. On the contrary, the following 
two years were memorable for the destructive character 
«t the war waged by the united Indian tribes of tn e 
western country with a view to extermination of t«* 
whites. They saw the English building forts far 4n 
near and realiaed that the time had come when they 



|U plan was the general massacre of all the English 
bfjin the western area. Massacres were committed 
Pr the present limits of Augusta. 

P r j n tr the year 1 7^3 j the Augusta people organized 
defense, and in August of that year Andrew Lewis 
r made county lieutenant—that is, commander-in- 
■gf of the Augusta forces. William Preston was 
'de colonel, and the following were the captains: 
liter Cunningham, Alexander McClenachan, Wil- 
Crow and John Bowyer. Lieutenants were John 
cClenachan, William Bowyer and David Long, with 
nes Ward as ensign. 

Conspicuous in what might be called Augusta’s own 
lian war in 1764 were the Six Nations. These, 
wn hitherto as the Five Nations and called Iroquois 
ly the French, were joined by the Tuscaroras, who 
ere then living in the Carolinas. All spoke the same 
aguage. They were joined by the Shawnees and 
her tribes in the West, and all united againstVirginia, 
tnnsylvania and the other Colonies. This short but 
oody war was brought to a temporary close by treaty 
pe latter part of 1764. Colonization was now en¬ 
gaged, and vast land grants were made of unex- 
lored territory all the way to the Mississippi. Officers 
I men who had served in the French and Indian War 
l; rc entitled to bounty lands by proclamation of the 
r ln K ^Mowing the Treaty of Fontainbleau. 

Udc white population increased rapidly in the 
°witig decade, atrocities on the part of both Indians 
Elites became 10 bad that in 1774 a new war broke 
W,,h ,he Virginia government organizing an armed 
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expedition to break the power of the InH; a 
was spoken of by historians as Lord Du^ 
Andrew Lewis, then a member of the House 0(7' 
gesses and in his fifty-sixth year, was called i nt ^ 
ference. It was agreed that Dunmore wouId° 
command of a force at what is now Pittsburi 3ke 
come down the Ohio, while Lewis would advanceT 
the Great Kanawha, and they would join at it* ™ 7 

L„i, to waito Staunton, toT-S 
and issued a call for troops. Volunteers poured in and 
they were sent off to Camp Union, on the Greenbrier 
as the point of general muster. 

The gallant victory of the Virginians at Point 
Pleasant, at the fork of the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers 
is fully described in history. Andrew Lewis assumed 
command of the force at Camp Union and, on Septem- 
ber ii, 1774, unsheathed the old sword he had used at 
Braddock’s defeat nineteen years before and in the 
Indian war of 1763-64, and started the march to the 
west. After a painful journey of nineteen days through 
the wilderness they arrived at Point Pleasant October 1. 
No word was received from Dunmore, so a camp was 
fortified. 

In the meantime the Indians were fully aware of 
what the two Virginia armies planned to do, and 
assembled northwest of the Ohio under the celebrated 
chieftain Cornstalk. Animated by their ancient hatred 
of the Virginians, whom they called Long Knives, they 
determined to crush first the division of Lewis and then 
«>at of Dunmore. It was found out afterward that 
Cornstalk was at Point Pleasant when Lewis arrived, 
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ecredy watched the disposition of the Virgin 


tfO°P s 'october 9, a message came from Dunmore that 
^had changed his plans, and ordering Lewis to pro- 


- t jjg Indian towns on the Scioto, where Dunmore 
Id join him. With the Revolution fast approach- 
W ° U historians have not failed to accuse Dunmore of 
liable-dealing in this campaign. It is known that even 
d° u j as 1774 British west of the mountains were 
^citing the Indians against the Long Knives. It will 
Z remembered that it was this same Andrew Lewis 
who at Gwynn’s Island in 1776 drove Lord Dunmore, 
the last of the Royal Governors, from Virginia forever. 

Lewis and his men, vastly outnumbered by a well- 
armed force of savages, fought the Battle of Point 
Pleasant and won it. This victory broke the power of 
the Indian confederacy, and it is impossible to say to 
what extent it interfered with the British efforts to 
bring over the Six Nations to their side, which efforts 
persisted until George Rogers Clark took Vincennes in 
1779 and found papers which revealed a far-flung plan 
of the British to attack with their Indian allies from 
the West while Washington was carrying on the Revo¬ 
lution on the Atlantic seaboard. 

So many of the officers at the Battle of Point Pleas- 
ant were from Augusta that those who are known to 
have served in that engagement should be mentioned. 

There was a regiment of Augusta troops under 
Cdoncl Charles Lewis, brother of Andrew Lewis and 
ljr >eof Augusta’s representative* in the House u ur 
**« « the time. The captains were George Mathews, 
aft—..- , .. . 1 «<.r M.-( lenac- 



han, John Dickinson, John Lewis, son of Col. Win- 
Lewis, afterward of the Sweet Springs; Benia' 1 * 1 
Harrison, William Paul, Joseph Haynes and SanT'* 
Wilson. 

A Botetourt regiment was commanded by q 
W illiam Fleming. The captains were Mathew \ T 
buckle, John Murray, John Lewis, son of the general 
in command; James Robertson, Robert McClenachan 
James Ward and John Stuart. 

A regiment from Culpeper was under Col. John 
Field. There were three independent companies under 
Col. William Christian, and their captains were Evan 

Shelby, William Russell and-Harbert. Also there 

was an independent company from Bedford under 
Captain Thomas Buford. 

In accordance with Dunmore’s order, Lewis broke 
camp on the ioth and prepared for the march west. 
The Virginians were attacked by the entire Indian 
army, made up of the pick of the northern and western 
confederated tribes. It is hardly appropriate here to 
go into the details of this highly spectacular battle. 

Lewis ordered the Augusta troops to the front, under 
the command of his younger brother, Col. Charles 
Lewis. At the very outset of a furious assault on the 
Augusta force, Col. Charles Lewis fell, mortally 
wounded. The gallant Col. John Field also lost his 
life. Other officers known to have been killed in the 
fierce battle which ensued were Captains Morrow, 
Buford, Wood, Murray, Cardiff, Wilson and Robert 
McClenachan, and Lieutenants Allen, Goldsby and 
Dillon. 

Among the Virginians in this battle who afterwards 
[382] 



„ me distinguished were Gen. Isaac Shelby, first 
Governor of Kentucky; Gen. William Campbell and 
r, John Campbell, heroes in the Battle of Kins’s 
Cob J Tcvan Shritnr gf -r_ „ 8 . 


•ifMliam Fleming, acting Governor of Virginia 
, j..„ncr the Revolution? Gen * 


riod during the Revolution; Gen. Andrew Moore, 
rinited States Senator; Col. John Stuart, of Green- 


hkr- General Tate, of Washington County; Col. 
William McKee, of Kentucky; Col. John Steele, Gov- 
rn or of Mississippi; Col. Charles Cameron, of Bath; 
^lajor John Lewis, of Monroe; General Wells, of 
Ohio; and General George Mathews, Governor of 
Georgia. 

It should be remembered that as early as 1763 Great 
Britain began to assert a right to tax the American 
Colonies, and the first act with that end in view was in 
1764, in the form of duties on a number of items of 
American consumption. This act was bitterly resented 
in the Colonies because it was based on the claim that 
they might be taxed without their consent. In pursu¬ 
ance of the same policy, the notorious Stamp Act was 
passed in 1765, and Virginia, stirred by the oratory of 
Patrick Henry, led the way in opposition to this 
measure by the adoption of Henry’s celebrated resolu¬ 
tions against the Stamp Act by the House of Burgesses. 
These resolutions were warmly supported by Jo n 
Wilson and William Preston, Burgesses from Augusta 
M the time. The controversy continued for ten years, 
‘"‘teasing in heat, and all hope of conciliation with the 

mother country was at an end in 177^ eC a 

l * on of Independence. , . 

Au gu»ta taw eye to eye with her sister Virgi 




counties in the movement which , 

me'tTt sJ" FCbrUary ’ I77S ’ the f«SoWerl n 7 W 
met at Staunton and chose Captain Th ° f A Hru» 

Captain Samuel McDowell to rJ ^“ Le "*5 
convention at Richmond in March of * 7 t in 4 
instructions to cooperate with the otherd-T^’ W ' th 
such measures as might be deemed necessat^ « 
petuate the ancient, just and legal riahts nf o per 
and all British America.” g ° f thls Co S 

In addition to the grievances held in commn ■ 
the older counties against Great Britain, Augusta? 

at u r ! 7 hand the lni( l uitous traffic the British 
in the West had been carrying on with the Indians, and 
it is doubtful if there was a single Tory in Augusta 
during the Revolution. 


When the Revolution began with the Declaration of 
Independence July 4, 1776, and Washington was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army, the following 
were among the Augusta men then, or shortly 
afterward, commissioned: Andrew Lewis, brigadier- 
general; colonels, William Lewis, George Mathews, 
Alexander McClenachan and Thomas Fleming; 
majors, M. Donovan and John Lewis. Gen. Andrew 
Lewis promptly took command of the forces in and 
around Williamsburg, and in that same month he com¬ 
manded in the action at Gwynn’s Island, Mathews 
County, in which Lord Dunmore, the last Royal Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, was driven out, never to return. 

The story of Augusta County, of course, ®‘ er 8 t 
with the story of the American Colonies’ fig 1 ° 
independence. While her sons played their part m 
campaigns cast of the mountains, they playe equ> 


I * s ■ ‘h and their Indian allies west of ' the 

■ Jrlt ! h is is American history, and a very thrilr° Unt £ mS ' 
r rather than the story of Augusta County l " gcha P' 
:n took Dart in tl™ _ / V, 


Hugusta men took part in the siege of Fort M 

I A ° t at Wheeling, Williamson’s campaign Cr^ 


f ford’s expedition, the second siege of Fort McHenry 
and the attack on Fort Rice. On the day after Christ¬ 
mas, r776, Washington won the Battle of Trenton, and 
several hundred of the Hessian prisoners were sent to 
I Staunton. It will be remembered that when Benedict 
Arnold invaded Richmond in January, 1781, the Legis¬ 
lature moved to Charlottesville, and with the approach 
of Tarleton’s cavalry early in June, the members made 
their way to Staunton, where they convened on June 7, 
in the Episcopal church. 

The provisional articles of peace after Cornwallis’ 
surrender and the cessation of hostilities in the Revolu¬ 
tion were drawn up at Paris in November, 1782, and 
the final treaty of peace was signed September 3, 1783. 
Meanwhile it was found that the confederative system 
of government was inadequate and in 1787 commis¬ 
sioners from all the States, except Rhode Island, met at 
Philadelphia and their work resulted in the Federal 
Conititution. 


Although there were many Augusta families who 
m ovcd to Kentucky and the Northwest Territory dur- 
“gand after the Revolution, many other families came 
11110 .‘he county to replace them. Prosperity seemed 
Particularly abundant in the period from 1840 to i860. 
■ lc Savings Bank, the first institution of its 

*n the Counts, was established in 1848, with 
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Benjamin Crawford as president, Robert C 
treasurer, and J. Lewis Peyton, secretary. 

Also in 1848 a large convention was held in Sta 
with delegates from eighteen counties and the 0^*°° 
Richmond. This body adopted resolutions calling u ° f 
the General Assembly to appropriate funds for a raT 
road from “some point near the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Kanawha River to some point at or 
near Covington.” Also it was resolved “that the Blue 
Ridge Mountains constitute a barrier to the communi¬ 
cation between the eastern and western parts of the 
State, the removal of which barrier is an object of great 
interest to the whole Commonwealth, therefore the 
General Assembly ought to appropriate a sum adequate 
to the construction of the Louisa Railroad from the 
eastern to the western base,” and “that the capital of 
the Louisa Railroad Company ought to be increased, so 
as to enable them to extend the road to a point at or 
near Covington,” and “that the extension of the Louisa 
Railroad from the junction (Hanover) to the dock in 
the City of Richmond, as an independent improvement, 
is a measure of very great interest to a large portion of 
the people of Virginia now looking to that railroad as 
a medium of transport to market.” 

These objectives were consummated, and were im¬ 
portant steps in what resulted, after the War Between 
the States, in the formation of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio System. 

When President James Madison declared war against 
Great Britain in 1812, Augusta immediately formed a 
military association to devise plans for military schools 
in which rciruits tllioht hr instmrterl :inrl when Ad- 
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ral Cochran came into Chesapeake Bay and ravaged 
0 Lasts of Virginia and Maryland and the call for 
fLteen was ^nt out, Augusta was ready. The 
f'Lta troop marched to Camp Holly, near Rich- 
ond, and then to Craney Island. Robert Porterfield, 

I old Revolutionary officer, was brigadier-general; 
Tohn H. Pey ton was chief of staff > and Dr. Williams, 
f yfaynesboro, was surgeon. Other officers known to 
Le been commissioned were Captains B. G. Baldwin, 
c Johnson, J. C. Sowers, John Mathews, Hugh 
Young, Abraham Large, Christian Morris, Joseph 
Larew, Samuel Doake, Samuel Steele, Alexander 
Givens, George C. Robertson and W. G. Dudley, with 
James Kirke, John Sperry and John H. Peck as com¬ 
missaries. 

Similarly, when the Mexican War broke out in 1845, 
Augusta contributed a company under the command of 
Captain Kenton Harper, which marched to Norfolk 
and proceeded by water to Corpus Christi, Texas. 
When the war was over in 1848, Mexico having lost 
Texas, California, Utah and New Mexico, the Augusta 
troops came home after their long and arduous cam¬ 
paign and were tendered a dinner at Staunton by the 
loyal people of the county. Lieutenants in that com¬ 
mand were R. H. Kinney, V. E. Geiger and William 
W. Harman. 

The vait County of Augusta remained intact until 
’ 770 , when Botetourt was formed. Thereafter the for- 
j^bon °1 lew counties was accelerated. The Virginia 
, of Ohio and Kentucky, and many other sub- 
1Vl »ions 0 f A U g U „ a wcst 0 f ,h c mountains having been 
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cut off, Bath County was finally formed by act 0 f I7 
and Augusta County was reduced to its present bounfc 
The county court system, which originated i n v; r 
ginia as early as 1623, was not materially changed by 
the Revolution, and the gentlemen justices continued to 
preside in Augusta. Finally certain constitutional 
changes resulted in the substitution of a county judge 
for the old county court system, and in 1904 the circuit 
courts replaced the county courts. Other courts of 
wider jurisdiction had been formed in the mean¬ 
time. For instance, in 1802 the Commonwealth was 
divided into three districts, and Staunton was the seat 
of the chancery court for a district extending to the 
Ohio River, and the first chancellor was John Brown. 
Also at Staunton was a common law court of which 
Archibald Stuart was judge, and when, in 1809, this 
was superseded by the Superior Courts of Law, Judge 
Stuart continued to preside, with John Howe Peyton 
as attorney for the Commonwealth. 

It is a remarkable fact that two highly important 
inventions were perfected in Augusta within a few 
miles of Midway. Cyrus H. McCormick, in 1831, 
invented the grain reaper, and in the same vicinity in 
1856 J. A. E. Gibbs worked out the chainstitch sewing 
machine. 

As the War Between the States approached, Augusta 
was strongly in favor of preserving the Union, if 
and at a mass meeting at Staunton November 
i860, resolutions were adopted calling upon the 
general Assembly of Virginia to do everything within 
1 power to avert the tragedy of war and preserve the 
nion. In these resolutions were the oft-quoted words 
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'^'fpeoplc ever bore and yet the strongest 
s fre h ( S t he wisdom of man ever contrived.” 

committee who drafted these resolutions were 
Stuart, H. W. Sheffey, G. K. Harper, Tohn 
o' Baldwin, G. B. Stuart, John L. Peyton. John Mc- 
• [ A. Waddell, Robert Guy, J. D. Imboden 

I o,“niamin Crawford, G. M. Cochran, Jr, and George 
jrlr. It was largely through the influence of the 

* ' m en who participated in that meeting that Vir- 
£ was the eighth State to secede. 

* Later, when the secession convention met in Rich¬ 
mond, John B. Baldwin, later a gallant Confederate 
officer, made such an impassioned plea for conciliation 
and the preservation of the Union that not only was a 
vote deferred, but, he himself was sent by the conven¬ 
tion to Washington to confer with President Lincoln 
and to explain the true feelings of the Virginia people. 

Shortly afterward Fort Sumter was fired on and 
Lincoln issued his proclamation for 75,000 troops, so 
Virginia voted for secession. Then the very men who 
had done most in efforts to avert war, flew to arms. 
Again, after the war, when it was seen that the cause 
was lost and the sooner the Union was again perfected 
the better it would be for all, Col. Baldwin was the 
leader in another mass meeting at Staunton which led 
to a State-wide movement for reinstatement of Virginia 
in the Union, a movement which went far in shielding 
toe prostrate people of Virginia from tyranny m the 
K*ri following the war. 

Most of the fighting on Augusta soil was ^ 
" cr *°M fought with great bravery at the bat 


Mt. Crawford and Piedmont, and later in the same 
year came Gen. Philip Sheridan in his march up the 
Shenandoah Valley, after which he boasted that “a 
crow flying over the Valley must take his rations with 
him.” Sheridan, with approximately 45,000 troops, 
continued his march up the Valley into Augusta. The 
Confederates tried to stem the tide of an overwhelming 
force at Fishersville, but were forced to retire, and 
Sheridan pushed on to Staunton, where all public 
property was destroyed, including the railroad and two 
factories. His cavalry proceeded to Waynesboro for 
further destruction. Augusta, along with the rest of the 
beautiful Valley of Virginia, was left in a state of 
almost utter desolation. 

The Augusta troops in the Confederate army, with 
their officers, were as follows: 

The Staunton Artillery: Capt. J. D. Imboden; lieu¬ 
tenants, T. L. Harman, A. W. Garber, W. L. Balthis 
and G. W. Imboden. 

The West Augusta Guard: Capt. W. S. H. Baylor; 
lieutenants, H. K. Cochran, J. H. Waters, J. Bum- 
gardner and W. Blackburn. 

There were two companies of cavalry. One was 
under Captain William Patrick, afterward promoted 
to major; and the other was commanded by Capt. F. F. 
Sterrett, serving for the latter part of the war with 
Col. James W. Cochran, also of Augusta. 

1 wo regiments of volunteer infantry were raised, the 
5th V'irginia and the 52nd Virginia. The 5th Virginia, 
* part of the celebrated Stonewall Brigade of Gen. 
I J. Jackson and composed mainly of troops from 
Augusta, had the following officers: Kenton Harper, 
[ too 1 


William H. Harman, lieutenant-colonel- 
co'o" 61 ’ g H. Baylor, major; and Captain James 
^"'Trdner, adjutant. Captains were J. H. S.Funk, 

BU « S Letcher, Robert Doyle, Jacob Trevy, H. J. 

S■ *7 Captain McHenry, James Newton, Lycur- 

^ j; g, Francis Roberts, Peter Wilson, George 
g uS . Tl -fr James Gibson, A. W. Harman, Richard 
‘ o. F. Grinnan, E. L. Curtis, James H. Waters, 

Thon« s J- Burke and Milt0n Bucher - 

r the Fall of 1861 Col. Harper resigned and 
William H- Harman was promoted to colonel. Wil- 
V g pj Baylor became lieutenant-colonel and A. 
Kohier was made major. At the reorganization in 
March, 1862, Major Baylor was made colonel; Captain 
Funk, lieutenant-colonel; Capt. H. J. Williams, major; 
and C. S. Arnall was made adjutant. After the death 
of Col. Baylor, at Second Manassas, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Funk was made colonel; Major Williams, 
lieutenant-colonel; and Capt. James W. Newton was 
made major. Col. Funk was killed at the Battle of 
Winchester in 1864. 

The 52nd Virginia was commanded by Col. John B. 
Baldwin. M. G. Harman was lieutenant-colonel; J. 
D. H. Ross, major, and John Lewis, of Bath, adjutant. 
The surgeon was Livingston Waddell, and assistant 
surgeon, John Lewis, of Albemarle. Captains were 
William Long, E. M. Dabney, J. F. Hottle, J. H. 
^"ncr, Thomas Watkins, of Rockbridge, Samuel 
JjtCune, J. c. Lillcy, John H. Humphreys and John 

Mll lcr, of Rockbridge. T , 

D. Lillcy was captain of the Augusta 
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Rifles, with the following lieutenants: C. G. Merritt 
J. B. Smith and C. Davis. 

John L. Peyton was commissioned a colonel and w as 
raising a troop early in 1861, when he was sent on a 
mission to England by the Confederate Government. 

In addition to the family of John Lewis, whose de¬ 
scendants have distinguished themselves in many U nes 
of activity in many States, brief mention may be made 
of a few of the other founders of prominent families 
who have been identified with Augusta. 

Ephraim McDowell came to the County between 
1735 and 1740 to be near his friend and relative John 
Lewis. He is credited with having built the first road 
across the Blue Ridge. With him came his son, John 
McDowell, who was Burden’s surveyor and they settled 
on the Burden grant in what is now Rockbridge. John 
McDowell was killed by thelndians in 1742. From this 
family came Gov. James McDowell; the wife of Col. 
George Moffett, of Augusta, Indian fighter and Revolu¬ 
tionary officer; Gen. Joseph McDowell, of North Caro¬ 
lina; and Gen. Joseph Jefferson McDowell, of Ohio. 

John Preston, a native of County Derry, Ireland, was 
the immigrant to Augusta and was buried in Tinkling 
Spring Cemetery. From his one son and four daugh¬ 
ters are descended many men of mark. His son, Wil¬ 
liam Preston, was a member of the House of Burgesses. 
John Preston’s daughters married as follows: Col. 
Robert Breckinridge, of Virginia, and after his death 
moved to Kentucky; Rev. John Brown, a prominent 
Presbyterian minister of Virginia and Kentucky; 
Francis Smith, of Virginia, later moving to Kentucky; 
and the fourth married John Howard, of Virginia, and 



wa s a member of Congress from Kentucky and 
I 1,efS ° n0 r of Missouri Territory. 

PfL Campbell, bom in Ireland, came to Augusta in 
an d left two sons, Patrick and David Campbell, 
jjjg descendants were: Gen. William Camp- 
K\the hero of King’s Mountain; Robert Campbell, 
bC ’fficer with his brother in the same engagement; a 
a " °ber of celebrated Indian fighters; and David 
r^mpbell; a j ud S e the Superior Court of Tennessee. 

Archibald Stuart, who lived near Waynesboro and 
died there in 1761, also had two brothers in the County, 

I John and David Stuart, all having been born in Ire- 
I land Major Alexander Stuart, son of Archibald 
I Stuart, was a Revolutionary officer and was severely 
wounded at Guilford Courthouse. Major Stuart was 
the father of Judge Archibald Stuart, of Staunton. 

Joseph Bell and William Craig were among the 
early settlers. 

John Cochran settled at Staunton about 1745. 

The family of Captain James Tate, of Augusta, who 
was killed at Guilford Courthouse, moved to Kentucky 
and Missouri. 

Four children of Gilbert Christian, of Ireland, came 
to Augusta about 1733 and settled in Beverley Manor, 
on Christian’s Creek. Most of the family moved to 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Among the descendants was 
Gov. AH en Trimble, of Ohio. , 

Patrick Crawford, who emigrated from Ireland to 
Pennsylvania, tame to Augusta about i 7 S°- 
'Phe Rev. John McCue succeeded the Rev. James 

' Va 'hicll,the Blind Preacher, atTinkling Spring church. 

Peter Hanger settled in Augusta in 1750. havin S 
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:ome from Pennsylvania, and owned the far™ , 
low a part of the Staunton water-™.*! m wt *h 


Five sons of the Mathews family came from t 
and settled in Augusta about 17™ From , and 
came John P. Mathews, Governor of the 
Oregon, and George Mathews, Governor of Geo? ° f 
Robert and Charles Porterfield were both officer!’"' 
the Revolution, the latter dying from wounds received 
m that conflict. Gen. Robert Porterfield came to 
Augusta about 1782 and left a number of descendants 
John Wayt came to the county about 1790 from 
Orange and was Mayor of Staunton. 

Henry J. Peyton came to Augusta from another 
county about 1796 and was appointed clerk of the 
Chancery Court of the district in 1802. John Howe 
Peyton came to the County in 1809 as commonwealth’s 
attorney. Both were of the Peyton family of eastern 
Virginia, one of the oldest in the Colony. 

Judge Briscoe G. Baldwin, bom at Winchester in 
1789, moved to Staunton in 1809 and was elected to the 
Supreme Court of Virginia in 1842. He married the 
daughter of Chancellor John Brown, another of 
Augusta’s distinguished sons, and from this union came 
Col. John Brown Baldwin, noted statesman and soldier. 
Col. Briscoe G. Baldwin, another of Judge Baldwins 
sons, was chief of ordnance for the Confederacy. 

Michael Koiner, who had settled in Pennsylvania, 
had a large family and two of his sons, George * 
and Casper Koiner, came to Augusta. The tar 
joined them in 1787 and he died in the county in 7 


ni Augusta which 1. now Botetourt about i 7 6o. 

P« ft led and commanded a regiment in the Battle of 
H e ra pleasant and was severely wounded in that en- 
f^ent For a brief period he was acting Governor 

oi Tln Madison, first clerk of Augusta, from i 74S t0 
J lived near Port Republic in that part of Augusta 
' 77 . 9 ’. is now Rockingham. His son, Bishop James 
"fa-son W as born there in 1749. Bishop Madison was 
h first bishop of the Established Church in Virginia 
the n. Receiving his education in England, he was 
'"the faculty of the College of William and Mary and 
fecame president of that institution. 

Among other men associated with the outlying 
I regions of Augusta County should be mentioned Major 
Samuel McCulloch, Col. Ebenezer Zane, founder of 
Wheeling, W. Va., Lewis Wetzel, Capt. Andrew Poe, 
Capt. Samuel Brady and Jesse Hughes. 

All five of the sons of John Lewis, the Founder of 
Augusta, were distinguished men, and many of their 
descendants have been noted in various parts of the 
country. John Lewis’ two daughters died unmarried. 

I Captain Samuel Lewis, eldest son of John Lewis, was 
a captain in the French and Indian War and was at 
Braddock’s defeat. He was later distinguished in the 
defence of Greenbrier County from the Indians. He 
**• 'he only one of the sons who never married. 

rhomai Lewis was at Braddock’s defeat. He a 
defective viiion and was not as conspicuous as is o e 
f^er, i n mililary afl f a j r5( but he was a man of much 

Ik f u ng : ' n<, an cx P cr ‘ » urvc y or - Htf Wa8 |*rf nTress of 
^ Huu kc of Burgcstct, of the Continental Congre 



1775, and of the Virginia conventions of 1776 and 1778 

The biography of General Andrew Lewis, the hero 
of Point Pleasant and many another engagement, i s 
well known. 

Col. William Lewis was severely wounded at Brad- 
dock’s defeat. He was a practising physician, and 
when the Revolution broke out was commissioned a 
colonel. His son Thomas Lewis also was an officer, 
serving with Gen. Wayne’s army. 

Col. Charles Lewis, the youngest son of John Lewis, 
was serving as a member of the House of Burgesses 
from Augusta when he was killed at the battle of 
Point Pleasant. 

Woodrow Wilson, World War President of the 
United States, was born at Staunton December 28, 1856. 

William Hall, of Augusta, was Governor of Ten¬ 
nessee 1820-22. 

Allen Trimble was Governor of Ohio 1821-22 and 
1826-30. 

Hamilton R. Gamble was Governor of Missouri 
1861-64. 

Courthouse Site Unchanged 

The present courthouse at Staunton is on the site of 
the old and was completed in 1837. How many other 
structures which have stood on this spot since 1745 is 
not definitely known. The land was donated for the 
purpose in .748 by William Beverley. 

John Madison, the first clerk, took his books with 
him to his home near Port Republic for a number of 
years, but a clerk’s office was later built at Staunton. 

Since the erection of the present building the cast 



rk, and 


w jng the office of the county clerk. 
SOLLY PORTRAIT OF MARSHALL 


Amon g the many portraits on the walls of the court- 
m i s one that is perhaps the most valuable picture 
!°Z courthouse in Virginia. It is a large oil painting 
f Chief Justice John Marshall, and is by Sully. It 
h'gs just behind the judge’s seat. 

The Staunton Spectator of May u, 1837, stated that 
"the portrait of this distinguished jurist and patriot, 
intended for the new courthouse, has been contracted 
for and is now expected daily. The artist is Mr. Sully, 
the gentleman who painted the admirable likeness of 
John Marshall which was purchased by the Common 
Hall of the City of Richmond.” 

The artist was paid $300 by the subscription of pri¬ 
vate individuals of Augusta County and Staunton, and 
it appears from an order of the county court May 30, 
1838, that the County paid $60 to cover the cost of 
hanging it. In the event that the files of the Staunton 
Spectator have been destroyed, this information may 
he found in an article in the William and Mary 
Quarterly for January, 1930, written by Armistead C. 
Gordon. 


The other portraits in the courtroom are likenesses 
l t * le following men, all judges and lawyers who prac- 
the Augusta bar: 

arstlal1 Hanger (1833-1912), Hugh W. Sheffey 
James Bumgardner, ], (,835-9.7). 
1,8 Ml 'Uughli n (1828-1898), Thomas C. Elder 
***)> Henderson M. Bell (1826-1899)1 Rich ' 



ard P. Bell (1853-1904), Meade F. White (l o 

1898) , Thomas J. Michie (1795-1875), DavidV 7 ' 
(1802-1886), John B. Baldwin (1820-1873), Joh n T? 
Peyton (1822-1898), George M. Cochran (i832- IC)0n v' 
S. H. Letcher (1848-1914), John Echols (1823-ijU ’ 
Edward Echols (1849-1914), A. H. H. Stuart (1807’ 
1891), Robert L. Parrish (1840-1904), A. Caperton 
Braxton (1862-1914), J. W. Churchman (1857-19^ 

In the clerk’s office: William A. Burnett (182-7 

1899) . 

Some Augusta Homes 

In addition to the many handsome old homes in 
Staunton may be mentioned the following homes in 
the county, with their builders: 

Oak Grove, built about 1810 by Jacob Kinney. 
Gaymont, by John McDowell. 

Wheatlands, by William Poage. 

Bear Wallow, by Judge David Fultz, and at one 
time owned by Chapman Johnson. 

Selma, by Simpson F. Taylor. 

Spring Farm, built by Hessian prisoners during the 
Revolution and added to and remodeled by Judge 
John Brown. 

Steep Hill, by J. Lewis Peyton. 

Montgomery Hall, built in 1824 by John H. Peyton 
from plans presented him by Thomas Jefferson. 
Bellevue, by J. Emmett Guy. 

Pairview Villa, by William F. Ast. 

Pdgegood, by Joseph P. Ast. 

Killarney, by A. M. Bruce. 

Glendale, by Silas Smith. 
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JOURNAL OF DOCTOR THOMAS W AT.TfFft I719 ^ )u , 


Having, on the 12th of December last, been employed , 
certain consideration 2 to go to the Westward in order wr ' a 
a Proper Place for a Settlement, I left my house on the gi^ 
day of March, at ten o’clock, 1749-50, in the Com* 

Ambrose Powell, William Tomlinson, Colby Chew Hen™\ W ‘ th 
less and John Hughs. Each man had a horse and weTad^' 
to carry the baggage. I lodged this night at Col. Joshua F^’s 
in Albemarle, which County includes the Chief of the held 
branches of James River-on the East side of the Blue Ridge 
March, 7. Wee set off about 8, but the day proving wet 
we only went to Thomas Joplin’s on Rockfish. This is a omt 1’ 
Sg ToW Ch Tf! f \ 8maI1 6XpenSe b ® made fit for transport- 
the Mouth ? th haSbeen lately stopped b y a Mi >l Dam near 
the Mouth to the prejudice of the upper inhabitants who would 

permitted° Wn eXPe “ Se ^ navi g ab,e > were they 

noon^rf’ft 8 ' ^ l6f< ; J ° plin ’ S early ' 11 be « an *0 rain about 
“ W people at Thomas Jones’s and went to the 

•r nd R M t r fl r ert Rose ’ s ° n Tye River - This is ab ° ut ^ 

Mffler. R °n kfish ’. as yet open ’ but how l° n g the Avarice of 
JJD«. mn pmrt lt to be so, I know not. At present, the In 

Sk» F !T f “ ty ° f fiDe fi8h ’ 88 Shad in their reason, Carp, 
Rock^ Fat-Backs which I suppose to be Tench, Perch MuT- 


Bayl!! WatrtQu'aSrs. COntiDUeS U " Iikely ' 1 ° nIy * 

Mar ch IOth ’ The weather is still cloudy, and leaving my 
























































4th. We kept under the Rocky Ridge crossing several small 
Branches to the head of Holly Creek, we saw many small 
licks and plenty of Deer. 

5th. we went down Holly Creek. There is much Holly in 
the Low Grounds and some Laurel and Ivy. About three in the 








was brought back, it Wi 
thing more dry. 

April 10th. we -w 
Baggage on our should' 
about one hundred an< 
five miles and Camped 
April 11th. Havir 
Mountain, Cumberland 































ground, and planted 

had killed. n » 

Chew and 


ANNALS OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 

.- i-—. w by 8, clear’d and broken son 

•n and Peach Stones. They all 
Meat. This day Coll 


Bears and cured th 


in the Low ground 
River* Ttiuarter of a mile in length and 200 yds. wide 
’requented by Fowl. 

th I blazed a way from our House to the River. On 
, er ' side of the River is a large Elm cut down and barked 
!0 feet and another standing just by it with the Bark out 


feet, the Bottom of the River Sandy, ye Banks very 
the Current very slow. The Bitten horse being much m 
set off and left the lame one. He is white, branded oi 
Buttock with a swivil Stirrup Iron, and is old. Wi 






































Land continues level with I 
Creek with very high and i 
ll’d Clifty Creek, the Rocks 











